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_ Tue Srate or THe Natiron— 
In an arbitrary government, the pow- 
er of the despot rallies the public force 
to any particular point at any moment 
he pleases ; because that power.is mi- 
litary, and his control over his sub- 
jects is absolute. ‘The case is differ- 
ent in a free republic, where the peo- 
ple constitute the national strength : 
In the latter, it is necessary to con- 


vince the popular mind of the correct. 
views and honest intentions of the ru-’ 


lers, before the government can en- 


gage the citizens to support its mea. 
: sures. In the one case, it is abject o- 
bedience : In the other, the force of 
’ conviction on the mind. This, in- 


7 deed, is the leading distinction be- 
/ tween the subjects of a despotism and 
; the citizens of a free government. 
: The wiil of the first is coerced by the 
“ mandate of a.master; whilst the will 
; of the latter is directed by its own 
“ reason. 
| But th’s difference, which exhibits 
t on the one hand the degradation of 
2 human nature, and on the other the 
l -exaltation of its dignity ; gives to ar- 
_ bitrary governments a facility in their 
- operations which rarely attends the 
4 actions of such as are essentially free. 
h Sovereigns who possess supreme pow- 
“ er command, and they are obeyed: 
e ‘Lhe executive of a republic must ar- 


= gue and convince before he ¢an per- 
suade. The first may sway an em 
h pire witha word: The last nvust pro- 
duce indisputable facts and travel 
through all the forms of logic to at- 
tain the necessary influence over the 


r, public mind. | 
a The deductions to be drawn from 
Le this discrimination, establish, beyond 


the possibility of refutation, this con- 


ww awe 





clusion: That to maintain an efficient 
influence, to be able to direct the pub- 
lic force «© a proper object, it is not 
only necessary for the executive of a 
free republic to possess clear percep- 
tions and a sound judgment, together 
| with suitable abilities for applying ab- 
stract principles to practical concerns; 
but it is absclutely requisite that he 
should cherish in his heart no passioy 
but what he might, without the fear 
of reproach, display to-the world in 
defrance of envy or malice. 

Before the agency of the press in 
political concerns became so univer- 
sal, intriguing men had often effected 
the most sinister views in republics 
under the plausible semblance of pa- 
triotism. At this era of time howe- 
ver, emphatically marked as it is by 
‘the unbounded discussion of the pub- 
lic concerns in print, and the rigid 
scrutiny of character to which all men 
are subjected, who seek for office or 
have attained one; neither the pro- 
found hypocrisy that distinguished 
Augustus Cesar, nor the double and 
over-reaching cunning that marked 
the conduct of Oliver Cromwell, 
could beguile an enlightened people 
of their rights; or induce them to as- 
sent to a weak or servile policy, inju- 
rious or degraditg to the nation. 

Purity of heart and pre-eminent ta- 
lents nrust belong to that ehief magis-~ 
strate, who would wield the democra- 
cy of acountry, and be the Maun of 
the People ina free government, ia an 
age Itke the present: And when the 
people and their first magistrate go 
hand in hand, it is at once @ proof ‘of 
their confidence ahd approbation, and 
of Ais virtue and abilities. 

Judging ef the United States by 
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this standard, what a noble, cheering 
view does it exhibit! How glorious 
for the executive! How exalted for 
the people! I will attempt to pour- 
tray the prospect—to show‘how a 
great man, in a perilous hour, mav, 
by the operations of mind, rally the 
public force to the support of his 
counsels ; and how those counsels 
entering into each man’s heart, may 
-become, by his own consent, the sin- 
gle rule of his conduct. 

Looking back to the year 1801, we 
find Mr, Jefferson ascending the pre- 
sidential seat amidst the virulence of 
party spirit: His ascent was marked 
by the loud congratulations. of his ad- 
mirers, and by the bitter criminations 
of his adversaries. The firm texture 


of his character was proof equally a-. 


gainst the blandishments of flattery 
as it was against the assaults of de- 
traction. He selected his cabinet mi- 
nisters with discriminating skill, from 
among the long tried friends of liber- 
ty. Their labors, their talents, have 
supported him in the most trying 
scenes of his administration ; aid it 
is no mean praise for Mr. Jefferson, 
_hor a poor compliment for his secre- 
taries, that he has not repented his 
first choice nor dismissed from his 
confidence a head of department. Ac- 
quainted with the true interests of his 
country, he saw that peace promoted 
their advancement, that whilst com- 
merce should be unshackled by re- 


strictive laws that create monopolies, 


the soil ought to be exempted from a 
Weight of taxation which went to th 
- extirpation of agriculture or the im- 

overishment of the landholder; thai 
the smallest possible military and na- 
val force only in a time of tranquility 
should be preserved ; that the expen- 
diture of money by the government 
should be reduced as much as possi- 
ble ; and above all, in order to esta- 





blish the credit of the nation upon a 
stable basis, that the discharge of the 
public debt as speedily as possible 
was indispensably necessary. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements were made to 
compass these objects: The presi- 
dent pointed them out, and the na- 
tional legislature carried them into 
effect. 

It was a risk of no small impor- 
tance for the chief magistrate to take 
on himself the responsibility of these 
changes in the system of the govern- 
ment, and his enemies were not re- 
miss in seizing the opportunity which 
the experiment offered, to affright 
the citizens by prognostications of 
inevitable disgrace and utter rvin. To 
this they were urged by a double mo- 
tive; the hope of regaining power 
and the necessity of justifying their 
own conduct. ‘The ambition to seize 
once more upon the reins of govern- 
ment was strong; but what piercing 
heart-aches, what palpitating anxie- 
ties, were they oppressed with, when 
they beheld in the salutary reforms of 
their successors, the seal of reproba- 
tion put upon the leading features of 
their policy, recorded, deposited in 
the archives of the nation, and about 
to be handed down to an impartiak 
posterity ! 

But neither the. efforts of verbal or 
epistolary invective; nor yet the 
more potent productions of the press, 
could disturb the repose of a mind 
that was bottomed on a pure con- 
science. Inquiry, like a burnisher, 
served only to brighten the excellence 
of the executive in the popular esti- 
mation ; and whilst misrepresentati- 
on excited partial clamor and mo- 
mentary disaffection, an eifect was 
produced which the authors of it did 
not foresee. Discussion was provok-~ 
ed by accusation ; the measures of 
the administration came fairly before 
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the people ; the merits of its policy be-}been exemplified in the ability with 
came better understood ; those who} which he had carried his principles 
advocated, yet doubted, were confirm- |into practice : The sincerity of his 
ed ; those who opposed were stagger- | professions had been tested and ap- 
ed ; faith succeeded to opinion ; and {proved by the liquidation of a consi- 
hesitation to vindictive hostility. The |derable portion of the public debt : 
president of the United States, amidst | A rigid economy had been exercised 
the flames of personal slander and po-| over the expenditure of public mo- 
Jitical anathema, came forth, like the} nies: The treasury was full: Pubs 














victims of Nebuchadnezzar’s wrath, 
unhurt by the firery ordeal, with a 
character more shining, more admi- 
rable—commanding and awful to his 
accusers; Who like the “ mighty 
men’ of the tyrant of Babylon, were 
destroyed by the impetuous fires 
which they had caused to blaze at 
the evil suggestions of the foulest pas- 
sions of their own hearts. 
When the black quiver of private 
calumny had been exhaus ‘ed of its poi- 
eoned arrows invain ; when the whoie 
artillery of the press had battered the 
ramparts of the administration for 
four years without making an impres- 
sion ; when all the artifices and all 
the force of predatory and regular 
political warfare had been essayed ; 
arid the enemy had failed in his at- 
tempts as weil by stratagem as by 
storm ; Mr. Jefferson entered upon 
his second official term with a splen- 
dor unrivalled; with unprecedented | 
glory, whose rays, emanating from| 
the uncorrupted minds of his fellow- 
citizens, shone full upon him, adding 
to the brilliancy of acharacter always 
precious, ever inestimably valuable. 
One hundred and sixty two to four- 
teenelectoral votes proclaimed him) 
to the world as the favorite of the na-) 
tion. 
And how did he attain this exalt- 
edelevation in the publi¢ estimati- 


lic justice inforced ; The public peace 
preserved : Population encouraged 
and increased ; The national wealth 
and resources multiplied by the sprig 
given to national industry ; A distant 
frontier fortified by the purchase of 
Louisiana. and the obedience and 
fidelity of its inhabitants confirmed by 
the jurisdiction obtained over a river 
whose free navigation is secured to 
them forever : The president’s house 
at all times open to his reputable fel- 
low-citizens of all classes, whose con- 
fidence was invited by the most re- 
s ectfnul and decorous affability on 
his part : Mysteriousness in the exe- 
cution of the public business laid a- 
side: The ridiculous forms with 
which the weakness of pride in pow- 
er generally endeavors to fortify it- 
self were rejected ; and Mr. Jefferson 
stoad before the nation in all the dig- 
nity and grandeur of human reason 
properly regulated. Familiarity 
with him could no. degenerate into 
disrespect for his mind or person : 
His wisdom corrected frivolity : His 
demeanor terrified impertinence. His 
heart was open for the inspection of 
his countrymen, who approached but 
to lovehim ; who contemplated but 
to reverence him. 

This is the outline in.one view. 

i he detail would make a volume. 

In March, (8¢5, Mr. Jefferson 


on? ‘The answer is simple and im- |commenced his second term of pre- 


pressive. 
With foreign nations he had culti- 
vated harmony: His talents had} 


sidential service. ‘This period was 


peculiarly designated by the expira- 
ton of Aaron Lurr’s official duiics as 
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Vice-President of the United States. 
IT will not dwell upon the wily in- 
tripues, the daring designs of this ac- 
quitted culprit :: They were detected 
and exposed, penetrated and thwart- 
ed, by the vigilance of the executive 
and the firmness of the commander 
in chief of the army. In that dismal 
hour, when pale fear blanched the 
cheeks of the timid citizen ; when 
treason; bold, barbarous, bloody trea- 
son ; merciless in its conceptions and 
horrible in its intended execution ; 
roamed through the nation from the 
Hudson to the Mississippi, menacing 
the Union with dismemberment, the 
laws with prostration, and the execu- 
tive and representatives of the people 
with death ; when the general alarm 
excited by these detestable schemes 
was increased by the fastidious elo- 
quence of an apostate orator in con- 
gress, and the plans of the traitors 
were encouraged and countenanced 
by the collateral aid of the opposition 
presses ;——Mr. Jefferson exhibited a 
promptness that astonished, and a vi- 
or that confounded his foes: The 
bullying charge of pussillanimity in 
the executive, was changed into the 
whining cant of affected facderation, 
and exclamations of trembling fear- 
fulness lest the president should ex- 
ercise an energy and rigor beyond the 
law. ‘The conspiracy was crushed ; 
the leading characters of it arreged 
and brought to trial ; and if they have 
escaped the punishment they merit, 
it has been thro: gh the forms of the 
Jaw, too flimsy for the punishment cf 
great criminals ; or from other causes 
beyond the control of executive au- 
thority. This treasonable enterprize, 
so ferocious in its aspect ; so distant 
and varied in scenery ; and by far the 
most formidable that has ever threat. 
ened this government; was effectu- 


of war, that call to arms, which was 
considered necessary by two former 
presidents, to dissipate two local com- 
motions, or riotous assemblages, or 
petty tumults, in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. 


This conduct. of the chief magis- 


trate displayed a feature in his cha- 
racter hitherto concealed. 
ple saw that he was competent to any 
crisis, howc ver menacing ; equal to 
any danger, however pressing. 
had tried him for six years, and on no 


The peo- 


‘They 


occasion found him wanting to him- 
self or deficient to the duties of his 
high station : They perceived that he 
was their friend ; that he acted solely 
for their good ; that he always con- 
sulted their welfare, and even their 
wishes ; Convinced of his purity, they 
became penetrated with the propriety 
of his views, with the justice of his 
policy; they recognized his senti- 
ments as their own, and enforced his 
precepts by example. ‘The outrage 
on the Chesapeake occurred, and the 
popular spirit was inablaze: The 
long train of foreign aggressions was 
afresh called up to the mind by the fa- 
tal deed of the twenty-second of 
June: A sentiment of confidence in 
the administration, of indignation a- 
gainst the perpetrators of the act, 
rung through the continent. The 
executive in this emergency directed 
the spirit of the nation by rules of the 
most excellent wisdom: ‘Ihe inter. 
dicting proclamation was issued a- 
gainst British ships of war; adispatch 
vessel was sent off to Europe to de- 
mand reparation and redress ; Con 
gress was convened to perform their 
part on the great occasion ; and the 
popular ideas being infused into their 
minds they came to the Capitol pre- 
pared to clothe the measures of the 
executive with the authority of law, 





ally counteracted without that pomp 


and to identify by their acts the coim- 
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cidence between the sentiments of the 
people and those of their chief ruler. 
The congress assembled; the mes- 
sage of the president, bréathing the 


resolution of fortitude and the fecl- 


ings of benevolence, was communi- 
cated to them: The budget of the 
secretary uf the finances was opened, 
displaying a surplus of eight millions 
of dollars in the treasury at the ser- 
vice of the government, with facili- 
ties for instantaneously raising from 
the banks forty millions more ; The 
national legislature proceeded to per. 
form its duty; Acts were passed or 
bills introduced to provide for exteri- 
or combat and internal defence. An 
embargo was recommended and laid 
on, with trivial opposition: A requi- 
sition and classification of the militia 
proposed and acted upon ; and an in- 
quiry instituted into thé best means 
of securing for the benefit of the re- 
public the services of our seamen. 
Meanwhile. addresses of confi- 
dence and resclutions of co-operati- 
on, poured in from the state legisla- 
tures and bodies of patriotic citizens, 
1n support of the measures of the na- 
tional government. The general con- 
duct of the executive, and, in strik- 
ing instances, the embargo in parti- 
cular, have been applauded during 
the current session of congress, by 
Rhode-Island, Vermont, New-York, 
New-Jersey, Peénnsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North-Carolina, S. 
Carolina, Georgia, and Ohio: The 
approbation of Massachusetts had 
been previously and formally express- 
ed: Uhe spirit is still progressing ; 
and as opportunities by legislative 
mectings occur, the same animating 
course will unquestionably be pursu- 
ed by all the states in the Union. The 
chief magistrate has collected round 
the government the whole energies o! 
the nation. Let the sword be once 





drawn, and the operations of the ex- 
ecutive will be rapid as the velocity 
of light and decisive as the fiat of 
fate. . 

This is the picture. In one glance 
behold the executive established in 
the confidence of the people ; wield- 
ing the democracy of the country by 
the influence of rational counsels, 
with the same facility and with more 


resistless force than a monarch does. 


his soldiers by the debasing control 
of despotic power ; with all the ele- 
ments of a formidable army and en- 
terprizing marine at disposal, to be 
converted as occasion may demand 
into an offensive or defensive force 
for the welfare of the republic. It re- 
mains for foreign powers to say, whe- 
ther, with these advantages on our 
side, they will encounter and contend 
with us. ‘The blood of the nation is 
warm. The counsels of the cabinet 
alone restrains it within its wonted 
channels ; and immutable justice is 
for us; Unfurl but the banners of 
hostility, and a hundred thousand 
warriors will spring to arms ; a thou- 
sand privateers and ships of war will 
cover the ocean; Woe tothe columns 
of that foreign army which debarks 
on our shores—Destruction to that 
commerce which falls within the 
range of our adventurous, enterpriz- 
ing mariners ! 





Tue CommMaNnDER IN CHIEF.— 
(continued from page 27.)—Vhe 
following is the Message which the 
President transmitted to Congress 
on the 20th inst. in reply to their reso- 
lutions ofinquiry relative to gen. Wil- 
kinson, &c. 

To the house of representatives of the 
United States. 

Some days previous to your reso- 

lutions of the thirteenth instant, a 

court of inquiry had been instituted, 


, 
’ 
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at the reqitést of general Wilkinson, 
charged to maké the inquiry into hi 

conduct which the fitst resolution de- 
sires. and had commenced their pro- 
ceedings. To the judge advocate of 
that court the papers and information 
On that subject, transmitted to me by 
the house of representatives, ‘ have 
been delivered to be used according 
to the rules and powers of that court. 


The request of a communication |. 


af any information which may have 
been received, at anytime since the 
establishment of the present govern- 
ment, touching combinations with 
foreign agents for dismembering the 
union, or the corrupt receipt of mo- 
ney by any < fficer of the United S. 
from’ the agents of foreiga govern- 
ments, can be complicd with but in a 
partial dég-ee. © 

- [t is well understcod that in the 
first or second year of the presidency 
of general Washington, information 
was given tohim relating to certain 
combinations with the apents of a fo- 
reign government, for the dismember- 
ment of thé union ; which combina- 
tions had taken place before the es- 
tablishment of the present federal go- 
vernment.| This information, how- 
ever, 1s believed never to have been 
deposited in anv public office, or left 
in that of the president’s secretary ; 
these having béen duly examined : 
but to have been considered as per: 
sonally confidential, end therefore re- 
tained among his private papers. A 
communication from the governor of 
Virginia to president Washington, is 
found in the office of the president’s 
secretary. which although not strict- 
ly within the terms of the request of 
the house of representatives, is com- 
municated, inasmuch as it may throw 
some light on the subjects of the cor- 
respondence of that time, between 
certain foreign agents and citizens of 
the United States. 
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In the first or second year of the 
administration of president Adams, 
Andrew Ellicott, then employed in 
designating, in conjunction with the 
Spanish authorities, the boundaries 
between the territories of the United 
States and of Spain, under the treaty 
with that nation, communicated to the 
executive of the United States, papers 
and information respecting the sub- 
jects of the present Inquiry, which 
wete deposited in the office of state. 
Copies of these are now transmitted 
to the house of representatives, €x- 
cept of a single letter and a refererce 
from the said Andrew Ellicott, which 
being express'y desired to be kept se- 
cret, is therefore not communicated ; 
but its contents can be obtained from 
himself ina more legal form; and 
directions have been given to sum- 
mon him to appear as a witness be« 
fore the court of inquiry. 

A paper ‘on the commerce of Lous 
isidna,’ bearing date the eighteenth 
of April, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-cight, is found im the 
office of state, supposed to have been 
communicated by Mr. Daniel Clark, 
of New-Orleans, then asubject of 
Spain, and now of the house of re. 
presentatives of the United States, 
stating Certain commercial transac. 
tions of general Wilkinson in New- 
Orleans : an extract from this is now 
communicated, because it contains 
facts which may have some beating 
on the questions relating to him. 

The destruction of the war office 
by fire,in the close of one thousand 
eight hundred, involved all informa- 
tion it contained at that date. 

-'The papers “already described, 
therefore, constitute the whole of the 
information on these subjects, depo- 
sited in the public offices, during the 
preceding administrations, as far as 
has yet been found: but it cannot be 





aiirmed that there may be no other, 
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because the papers of the offices be- 

ing filed, for the most part, alphabeti- 

cally, unless aided by the suggestion 

of any particular name which may 

have given such information, nothing 

short of a careful examination of the 

papers in the offices generally could 
authorize such an affirmation. 
About a twelvemonth after [came 

to the administration of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Clark gavesome verbal in- 
formation to myself, as well as to the 
secretary of state, relating to the 
same combinations for the dismem- 
berment of the union. He was lis- 
tened to freely; and he then deli- 
vered the letter of governor Gayoso 
addressed to himself, of which a co- 
py is now communicated. After his 
return to New Orleans he forwarded 
to the secretary of state other papers 
with a reque t that after perusal they 
should be burnt. ‘This however was 
not done: and he was so informed 
by the secretary of state, and that 


true or false, expressing suspicions 
and insinuations against general Wil. 
kinson. Butone only of them, and 
that anonymous, specified any parti. 
cular fact, and that fact was one of 
those which had been alicady com- 
municated to afo: mer adm ‘nistfation. 

No other information within the 
purview of the request of the house, 
is known to have been received, by 
any department of the government, 
from the establishment of the present 
federal government. ‘That which 
has been recently communicated to 
the house of representatives, and by 
them to me, is the first direct testi- 
mony ever made known tome, charg- 
ing general Wilkinson with a cor- 
rupt receipt of money : andthe house 
of representatives may be assured 
that the duties which this informati-’ 
on devolves on me shallbe exercis- 
ed with rigorous impartiality. Should 
any want of power in the court fo 
compel the rendering of testimony 








they would be held subject to his or- 
ders. These papers have not yet 
been found inthe office. A letter there- 
fore has been addressed to the former 
chief clerk, who may perhaps give in- 
formation respecting them. As far 
as our memories enable us to say, 
they related only to the combinations 
betore spoken of, and not at all to 
the corrupt receipt of money by any 
otticer of the United States : conse- 
quently they respected what was 
considered as a dead matter, known 
to the preceding administrations, and 
offering nothing new to cail for inves- 
tigations, which those nearest the 
dates of the transactions had not 
thought proper to institute, 

In the course of the communica- 
tions made to me on the subject of | 
the conspiracy of Aaron burr, 1 
sometimes received Jetters, some of 


E 


obstruct that fuil and impartial inqui- 
ry which alone can establish guilt or 
innocence, and satisfy justice, the 
legislative authority only willbe com- 
petent to the remedy. 

TH: JEFFERSON. 
January 20, 1808. 
Forercn Coins.—The following 
documents relative to the value of fo- 
reign coins are deemed worthy of 
preservation : 
REPORT. 
The secretary of the treasury, in obe- 
dience to the directions of the act ene 
titled * An act regulating the cur- 
rency of the forezgn ccins in the U- 
nited States,” 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 
That assays of the foreign gold and 
silver coins made current by the act 
aforesaid, have been made at the mint 
of the U. States; the result whereof 





them anonymous, some under names 
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will appear by the letter of the direc-jfor every 18 pennyweights and 17 
t.rof the mint. dated 24th Decem-| grains theréof ; but that that weight 
ber, 1807. and herewith transmitted. | in five francs pieces, (and itis under- 
t hat it may bethence inferred, | stood that all the other modern silver 
That the gold coins of Great! coins of France, ‘are of the same 
piel and Portugal, the French, standard) is worth only 108 cents and 
crowns and Spanish milled dollars! 3-5 of acent, 
have not, by the act aforesaid, been} And that in order to reduce those 
rated above their intrinsic value, ‘several descriptions of foreign coins 
2. “That, although the gold coins of to their true value, according to the 
France and Spain have, by the act, assays lately made, it would seem pro- 
been rated atthe rate of one hundred per that they should hereafter pass 
cents, for eyery 27 grains and 2-5 of a currentat the following rates, viz: 
grain of the w cight thereof :; 27 prains| Gold coins of France at the rate of 
and 2-5 of a grain of ‘the gold coins, 100 cents for every 27 grains and one 
of France, are worth only 99 cents half of a grain of the actual weight 
and 3-4 of acent; and 27 grains and ‘thereof. 
2-5 of a grain of the gold coins of; Gold coins of Spain and the domi- 
Spain are worth only 95 cents and 3-4 nions of Spain, at the rate of 100 
of a cent. '|cents for every 28 grains and 5-8 of a 
3. That although the parts of a! grain of the actual weight thereof. 
Spanish miiled dollar have. by the| Spanish pistareens at the rate of 
act, been rated at the rate of 100 cents, one hundred cents for every nineteen 
for every 17 pennyweights and 7) penny weights and five grains of the 
grains of the weight thereof; that| actual weight thereof. 
weight in pistareens or Sths of a dol- Five francs pieces of France, at 





lar Tithed prior to the year 1738, is the rate of 93° cents for every sixteen 
worth only 99 cents, and in pistareens | pennyw eights of the actual weight 


coined subsequent to the year 1775, is 
worth only 90 cents and one tenth of 
a cent. 


thereof and in proportion for subdivi- 
sions of five irancs pieces: 


All which is respectfully submitted, 


4. That the crowns of France and 
the parts thereof have, by the act 


ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Treasury Department, 7a- 
_ huary 14, 1808. 





j 


24, 1807. 


been rated at the rate of 110 cents, 


(copPyY.) 
Mint of the. United States, December 
Sir, =3 
Agreeeably to your desire I have caused assays to be made of. the 
various species of foreign gold and silver coins, (as far as could be procured) 
required by the act of congress, passed the isthcef April, 1806, the result 
of which, according to the assayer's report, is as follows : 
I. GoLD CQINS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Car. Grs, 
O 
O 


No. 1. Made from 7 pieces of dates prior to 1805, 
, 2. Made from 7 do. of the year 1805, 
None of 1807 could be procured. 
II. GOLD COINS OF PORTUGAL. 
Made from 10 pieces of dates prior to 1806, 
None of subsequent dates could be procured. 


99 


mod 
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If]. GOLD COINS OF FRANCE. 


Wo. 1. Made from 3 preces of Lewis XV. 21 
2. Made from 3do, of Lewis XVI. 2 
3. Made from 2 twenty-five francs pieces of the years 12 
| and 13, 21 
4. Made from 8 do. of the year 1806, 21 
None of the year 1807 could be procured, 
IY, GOLD COINS OF SPAIN, 
No. 1. Made from 10 pieces of dates prior to 1806, 20 3 1-2 
2. Made from 5 ditto of the year 1605, 20 2 3-4 
3. Made from 3 ditto of the year 1807, 20 3 1-4 


V. SILVER COINS OF FRANCE. 


Oz, dwts. ers 
No. 1. Made from 5 crowns of Louis XVI. 10 19 1 


2. Made from 3 five francs pieces of the years 5,6, & 8, LO 15 12 
None of subsequent dates could be procured. 
VI. SILVER COINS OF SPAIN. 


iw 


t 


No. 1. Made from 8 dollars of dates prior to 1806, 10 15 O 
2. Made from 2 do. of the year 1806, 6. 38° .:% 
3. Made from 2 do. of the year 1807, 10 15 O 
4. Made from five pistareens of dates between 1708 
and 1737, 19 12 18 
5. Made from five ditto or 5ths of a dollar of dates 
7 between 1775 and 1778, 9 13 12 


ie rom the above report it may be inferred, 

. That the gold coins of Great Britain and of Portugal being of the 
same saciaaies or standard with those of the United States, are by the act of 
congress rated at their true intrinsic value oi twenty-seven grains to one 
hundred cents. 

2. That all the other gold coins have been rated above their intrinsic va- 


lues. For comparing them with the standard of the gold coins of the U. 
States, the following will be the results, 


‘* Gold coins of France being 21 car. 2 1-2 grs. fine, 27 81-173 grs. or’ 


27 468-1000 will be equal in value to one hundred cents, and gold coins of 
Spain, averaging about 20 car. 3 grs. fine 28 52-83 girs. or 28 635-1000 w ill 
equal one hundred cents ; whereas by act of congress, 27 2-7 grs. or 27 
480-1600 both of the French and Spanish gold coins are made equal in va- 
lue to 100 cents, ~ 

It may, however, be obser ved that all foreign gold coins have now nearly 
ceased to circulate as a currency in the United States. Deposits of these 
are still, indeed, frequently made in our banks, but are thence either sent to 
the mint for coinage, or re-issued for the purpose of exportation. 

3. Vhat the French crowns and Spanish milled dollars have not been 
over-rated, but in fact, if of full w eight, would exceed their legal value by 
a rey fraction of a cent. 

That of the French five francs pieces, the quality being inferior to 
aie of the French crowns, 18 dwts. 17 grs. instead of 110 cents, (the le 


gal value of a French crown of that weight,) would be in value only 108 
cents 6 mills. 





it 
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5. That of the Spanish pistareens or 5th of a dollar, 17 dwts. 7 grs. of 
those 10 oz. 12 dwts. 18 grs. fine, would only be worth 99 cents 1 mill; and 
ot those of 9 oz. 13 dwts. 12 grs. no more than 90 cents 1 mill, whereas by 
law, a Spanish dollar of the above weight, (and in proportion for the parts 
of adollar,) is valued at 109 cents. | 
I have the honor to be, 
With sentiments of the greatest respect and esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Rk. PATTERSON, 
The honorable Aterrr GALLATIN, 
Secretary of the Treavury. } 
oe <l GSP ee 
CONVENTION. jthe persons recommended ; to con- 
— sist of the following persons, viz. 
City of Washington, Saturday, Mr. Milledge, of Georgia: Mr, 
Fanuary 23d, 1808. Taylor, of South-Carolina: Mr. 
In pursuance of notice given to the Frankkn, of North Carolina: Mir, 
republican representatives of each Giles, ef Virginia: Mr. John Mont. 
House ‘of Congress, the number of gemery, of Muryland; Mr. Smiley, 
eightvenine members convened in of Pennsylvania: Mr. Kitchel, of 
the Senate Chamber at half past six New-Fersey: Mr. Kirkpatruk, of 
o'clock, P. M. Stepuew R. Brave New-Yorh: Mr Howland, of Khode- 
LEY was appointed President, and ‘sland: Air. Varnum, of ddassachue 
Ricwarp M. Jomwson. Secretary. setis: Sir. Parker, 0/ New- Hump 
The meeting proceeded to recom-'s/ure: Mr. Bradley, of Vermont: 
mend persons to the citizens of the JZ. Tiffin, of Ohio: Mr. Pope, of 
United States to fill the offices of Kentucky: Mr. Anderson, of Jen- 
President and Vice-President of the: “¢ssee. 
United States. ‘The ballot being} On motion of Mr, Giles, the fol- 
taken first upon a recommendation; lowing resolution was adopted unas 
for the office of Prestperr—J hn} nimously : 
Milledge and Joseph B. Varnum Resolved, As the sense of this meet» 
being appointed tellers—the votes ing, that James Mapison, of. the 
were as follow : state of Virginia, be recommended te 
For Fames Madison 83 the people of the U.S. as a proper p ps 
Das! Cearine Clinton 7 son to fill the offive of President of the U. 
For James Munrce 3 5S» for & years from the 4th of Maren, 
1809; and that zo. Ciinton, the 
The ballot being then taken upon present Vice President of the Umted 
the recommendation for VicE-PRE- States, of the state of New-York, be 
SI{DENT, the votes were as follow: | recommended as a proper person to jilb 








F or George Clinton 79 the office of Vice President for the - 
or Fohn Langdon 5 same term. That in making the fore» 
For Henr y Dearborn 3 going recommendation, the members 
For John Q. Adams 1 of As meeting have acted only in their 


Upon motion of Wilson C. Nicho-| éndividual characters as citizens ; that 

las, a Committee of Correspondence! they have been induced to adopt this 

: and Arrangement was appointed inj measure from the necessity of the case ; 
case of the death or resignation ef_fram a deep conviction of the imports 
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ance of union to the Republic ms 
throughout allparts of the United S. 
in the present crisis of both our ex- 
ternal and internal affairs :; And as 
being the most practicable mode of 
consulting and respecting the wishes of 
ail, upon a subject so truly interesting 
to the whole people of the U. States. 
STEPHEN R. BRADLEY, 
President. 
Ricuarp M. Jounson, 
Secretary. 
A letter from Lemuel Sawyer was 


deny toa portion of their fellew citi- 
zens a right which they claim for 
themselves? In order to prove that 
the republican convention has done 
athing repugnant to duty under the 


jconstitutton. some evidence ought to 


be adduced that the gentlemen who 
composed it were convoked by color 
of law ; or that they have attempted 
to render their dec'sion obligatory 
upon the people. Flat, general as- 
isertions, without any foundation in 
fact, will have no weight with a sensi- 





ble, judicious community. They 
will naturally suspect the man who ins 
dulges in all the vehemence of invec- 
tive, without one solitary fact to sup- 
port him. 

Like others, I should have hoped 


read, stating that he was too unwell 
to. attend the meeting, and constitu- 
ting John Montgomery his proxy to 
vote in fayor of James Madison for 
President and George Clinton for 
Vice-President. ‘The proxy, howe- 
ver, would not be received. ithat the discussion of this question 
ne ‘would have heen attended with deco- 

THe CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT rum and magnanimity, did not experi- 
—(continued from page 32.)—The ence teach me better. I have seen too 
objections that may be advanced a-'much detraction of the best men in 
gainst the mode of nominating 4Ccan- ‘this country within a few years past, 
didate for the Presidency, will but'to suffer myself to be deluded by a 
slightly conceal the views of any man. | desire which cannot be gratified. So 
It is an ill-conirived political artifice, long as the press is the vehicle of 
too frequently attempted and too of- scurrility, We may expect that every 
ten exposed, to effect a bias inthe peevish, creeping demagogue will 
public judgment. The very terms in find his way to if, in order to soothe 
Which the nominations of Saturday his envy or vent his spleen. At the 
last Were expressed, are sufficient to moment I am committing this page 
silence clamor ; and those who con. to the press, I find that the gentleman 
tinue to railin the face of the most who convoked the convention is the 
positive declarations, may jusfly be subject of coarse ribaldry and indeli- 
suspected of something less than a cate censure in the public prints. Ge- 
patriotic feeling onthe occasion. The neral Bradley’s candid, liberal man. 
excess of men’s passions frequently ner, has been construed intoa dicta- 
betrays their ungracious designs ; for torial tone ; and the manly exercise of 
when the heart 1s agitated the head a task incidentally confided to him, is 
forgets its cunning. What, for ex- invidiously represented as an arrogant 
ample, shall we think of those writers exercise of illegitimate authority.— 
Wio callan act unconstitutional which The conscientious authors of these 
it is not pretended was exercised un- scrupulous interpretations are not well 
der constitutional authority? And jinstructed+ If they insist on the Ge. 
who, affecting to stand upon the |neral’s open audacity, they will des- 
broad basis of popular nomination, |troy the plausibility of their charges 
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of intrigue ; for the pul hlicity of the 
one is inconsistent with the secrecy of 
the other. In tenderness to hu- 
man nature we should not expect 
from all her children either rea- 


is precisely ) what has been done : Or, 
shall I be told that members of con. 
gress are no part of the people! I 
iear the unruly tempers of some men 
will occasion the early ruin of their 





son or rhetoric: ut those who set |friends. Who but mustsee, that it 
up for patriots ought at least to be is not so much.to the mode ef nomi- 
consistent. I will not: mingle in the ;nation as to the description of persons 
conflict of paltry passions, so dis- w/i9 nominate; that objections are 
graceful to those who are their vic- brought ierward ! 
tims; nor, much as | respect the | A thousand conventions might have 
man, Stop to vindicate the conduct of |met without reprobauon, if they had 
General Bradley, His behavior re-|been susceptible of sinister impres- 
quires no justification: ‘he disinte- lsions from designing politicians. But 
rested integrity of his character is |a congregation of the representatiy cs 
as little liable to suspicion as the patri- | ‘of the people, even In their capacity 
otism of the brave Mountaineers ‘of private citizens, was an alarming 
whom he represents. I doubt whe- incident to those who had particular 
ther even the scorching fervor of Mr. ends to accomplish, 4 heir intelli, 
Masters’ zeal would induce him to gence abashed finesse, and their vir- 
impeach it. itue repelled the approach of any de- 
Allowing those who oppose the me- grading influence. 
thod of nomination by conventionto; Who has a better opportunity of 
be sincere intheirhostility, will they ‘knowing the greatest and best men in 
inform the public by what other prac- this nation than the members of the 
ticable mode unity of sentiment and congress, whoare a constituent part otf 
Cu-operat ‘ion amongrepublicanswould ‘the government ‘ ? And shall we de- 
be insured? the legislatures of the ny to them the poor privilege of im- 
Inclividiual states could not effect it, {p varting that knowledge to their fellow 
fur capt ire oot ailat one time in ses-| citizens, who cannot arrive at the ne- 
sion; and if they were, they would: cessary information except through 
present a mre spacious fieid for in-'‘communication fromvothers? And 
trigue and corruption than the spon- ‘who should they confide j in for cerrect 
taneous assemblage of respectable ci- impressions, if not in their own de- 
tizens acting from the impulses of legates, the men of their deliberate 
their own minds. Willaspecial de- choice ? Have the members of the 
legation from ail parts of the Union national legislature no charactar to 
be recommended, to determine the support, no reputation to lose, at 
question? ihe extentof the coun-'home? Or have the people sent a 
try, the commotion that such a mea- herd of servile creatures to enact 
sure wouid excite, the bias which in-laws for them in whom they have no 
terestcd men would be able to rene Cop heence, for whom they have no 
in partial meetings of the citizens, respect? I 
distinctly mark it asa proceeding the |sense of the nation. 





am 
aeons 


tu th: i. yucd 
Lhe puny cae 


Speanitry 


most dificult and ineligible of any. 
It follows, then, that there 1s no o- 
ther course than to leave to the peo- 
pie themselves the nomination. Yhis 


vils of petty declaimers are unworthy 
of notice. é 

After all, where is the crime? 
the convention have 


If 
endeavored ta 
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impose upon the nation, the commu- 
nity at large will arrest the deception. 
I think too much of the good under- 
standings of my fellow-citizens to be- 
lieve that they will support any candi- 
date, however strongly recommend- 
ed, the history of whose life does not 
pourtray his worth—whose fame is 
not adorned by recorded honors.— 
The testimony of facts is conclusive. 
The public will judge of the claims 
of the man who is recommended to 
its favor. Iproceed to the narrative. 


Mr. James MADISON isa native 
of the county of Orange, in the state 
of Virginia. His family in-all its 
branches are respectable, opulent, 
and independent. His father, colonel 
James Madison, was a man of great 
respectability ; he provided hand. 
somely for a large family, and to Mr. 
Madison, his oldest son, he gave a 
considerable estate, including his 
family seat. 

Mr Madison completed his edu- 
cation at Princeton College ; where 
he was so much distinguished for his 
genius, application, “acquirements, 
and amiable qualities, that he possess- 
ed the esteem and respect of the pre- 
sident, professors, and students of 
that seminary, in as high a degree, as 
any younz man ever did. 

Mr. Madison’s first appearance in 
public life was in the year 1776. He 
was elected in the spring of that year 
a member of the convention of Vir- 
ginia for his native county. By that 
convention the present government 
of Virgiaia was formed, and the de- 
Jegates of Virginia were instructed in 
the month of May of that year, to 
vote in Congress for a Declaration of 
Independence. Mr. Madison, it is 
said, took no part in the business of 
that assembly, owing to his extreme 
difidence. He was soon afterwards 





appointed:a member of the executive} 


council of Virginia, and continued 
a member of that board until he was 
delegated to represent that common- 
wealth in the Congress which sat 
in the year 1779. During all this 
time it is not known that Mr. Madi- 
son ever made a public display of his 
abilities, and it is presumed he owed 
his advancement to the strong pledge 
that was made by some of our most 
distinguished citizens for his talents. 
Of that number Mr. Jefferson is be- 
lieved to have been the first to distin- 
guish and the most active to bring in- 
to his country’s service the superior 
mind of Mr. Madison, whose dilffi- 
dence and backwardness were such,, 
that it is possible his services might 
have been lost to the nation, if the 
utmost efforts had not been made to 
draw him into the active exercise of 
his powers. It is believed bya gen- 
tleman who knew Mr. Madison well 
when he first went to Congress, that 
he would not in that body, small as 
it was, have been able to conquer his 
extreme embarrassment, if it had 
not been for the great pressure arising 
from the importance of the crisis, 
aud his being sometimes associated 


{+ with men who could not, without his 


aid, sustain the common burthen. 
From their first acquaintance to this 
moment, it is believed there has sub- 
sisted between Nir. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison the utmost intimacy 
and confidence, founded upon mutu- 
al esteem and respect. 

Mr. Madison continued in Con- 
gress until the latter part of the year 
1783, when he became ineligible 
under the confederation, which li- 
mited the service of a member to 
three years. “The ensuing year he 


was elected a member of the Virgi- 


niaassembly. From the circumstance 
of Mr. Madison’s having been edue 
cated out of the state, and his long 
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service ia Congress, when he took] that meeting caused the convocation 
his seat in the Virginia assembly he} of the convention at Philadelphia 
found himself almosta stranger: But] that gave us our present constitution. 
the very high reputation he had ac-}| Mr. Madison . was, it is believed, 
quired in Congress, gave him a place| elected a member of that convention 
in the confidence of those who did} by the unanimous vote of the legis- 
not know his person. The period|lature. It is said in that body there 
was deeply interesting. It began| was no member more distinguished 
then to be understood that the unton| for wisdom and love of countrys A- 
of the states must be lost, or the go-| bout the same time Mr. Madison 
vernment new modelled. In that} was re-elected a member of the old 
session Mr. Madison made some ef-} Congress. ‘Ihe evidence of the ve- 
forts to give to Congress resources|ry able support given by him to this 
to comply with the engagements of| constitution is in print: Upon that 
the nation, To the state the time subiect the reader is referred to the 
was peculiarly important. The re- Debates in the Virginia Convention. 
visal of their body of laws, so as to ‘Mr. Madison was elected a member 
make them conform to republican of the first House of Representatives 
principles, had been referred to com-, that convened under the constitution. 
missioners, had been reported to the: His services in that. body during 
legislature four years before, and hi ad the eight years of the administration 
remained unacted on. That work of General Washington are known 
was now taken up, and was carried;toall, For several years before the 
through principally by the efforts of cstablishment of this government 
Mr. Madison. And in particular and until the commencement of the 
the bill for religious freedom, which war between France and England, 
made a part of that work, was in- ‘there was no man in America in 
debted mainly to his able and zealous| whom General W ashington confided 
advocation, for its passage without more than in Mr. Madison; and if 
any retrenchment of its liberal prin- he was afterwards less frequently 
ciples. Through all the interesting consulted by him, it was owing to 
scenes of that session, Mr. Madison the ascendancy which Cl. Hamilton 
display ed such talents, integrity and, had obtained in the administration. 
patriotism, that at the end of that; He retired when Gen. Washington 
year there was no man who stood did, but had not been long repos- 
higherin the confidence and affections! i ing in the quiet of domestic life when, 
of all who knew him. In 1785 he aroused by the danger into whieh : the 
was re-clected to the Virginia assem- principles of administration pursued 
bly. During the session of that by Mr. Adams were evidently bring- 
vearhe proposed and carried through) mg our republican institutions, sen- 
that body a recommendation that! sible that the torrent could no longer 
deputies should mect from all the be resisted ia Congress, and that the 
states, at Annapolis, for the purpose; state legislatures could alone arrest 
of making some change in the confe-| its course, he again took his stand in 
deration. It is known thatthis effort, the legisiature of Virginia, and there 
did not produce all the good effects! prepared and carried “through his ce- 
expected from it ; but it is likewise /lebrated report against the alien and 
known, that the recommendation Of sedaton laws. ‘Lhis, we may affirm 
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without danger of contradiction, to! Gates on Vanschaik’s Island, at the 
have given to federalism its first mor-/ confluence of the Mohawk and Hud. 
tal blow, and to have first planted the, son rivers. 
standard to which the republicanism} On examining the strength of this 
of the nation so rapidly rallied. With corps and the serv ce to uv hich it was: 
Mr. Jefferson he came into the pre- destined, (as the Lite of the army} 
sent administration. ‘the defect of force was manifest ; and 
Mr. Madison has been in public the combination of the bayonet with 
life for thirty-two vears. Heisabout the carbine was deemed essential to 
fifty-five years of age. During his the efficiency of a detachment, to 
whole life itis believed there is not a whose vigilance, exertion and efforts, 
single act for which he can be re- the safety of the army was in some 
proached as a man or as a citizen. measure confided. Accordingly two 
He is asingular instance of aperson hundred and fifty rosy-cheeked Yan- 
who has been so much the object of ;kees, in the prime of youth, with a 
envy to somie, andso much in the/choice selection of officers, were 
way of the views and interests of;drawn from the line, mustered, and 
others, escaping the imputation of assigned to the command of thattri- 
having done an improper act from an ed, approved and meritorious soldier 
improper motive. major Dearborn, (now secretary of 
It is believed Mr. Madison has! war) whoimmediately joined and was 
not at this time, and that he never|incorporated with Morgan’s com- 
had a personal enemy, for a cause}mand,. 
that could be avowed. General Gates had under him for 
major-generals, Lincoln and Arnold; 





Munrrary SKETCHEs.—Pursuing|the former on his right, the latter on 
the thread of incidents in which ge-|his left. ‘Ihe amiable disposition : nd 
neral Wilkinson bore a conspicuous patriot soul of Lincoln, would have 
part,down to the capture of burgoync|!sured harmony in any co-operation 


and his army, we shall develope seve-| for the public good even with an ob- 
ral impressive facts hitherto un-|Jject of his contempt, but he respected 
known, which may serve to rescue the |and esteemed Gates. Arnold too was 
historic page fromthe gross delusions|@ favourite with the commander in 
which popular bias, personal sympa-|chiel, and for some time participated 
thy, and the interests of individuals] his confidence ; but he had beena pro- 
have heretofore imposed on the pub-|Jector of ardent temperament from 
lic, in regard to the scenes of thatin~|the cradle, rather desperately coura- 
teresting campaign, and the merits of/ geous than coolly brave: Burning 
the distinguished actors who mingled with ardour and impatient for action, 


in its perils. ithe cautious circumspection of Gates 





Morgan's rifle corps, consisting of illy accorded with the passions of an 
about 600 men, had been detached by mflamed partizan: First a coolness 
general Washington from the army of ensued, then murmurs were whisper- 
his immediate command, to succor ed through the camp; the embers of 
and reanimate our discouraged ranks discontent began to glow, an act of 
inthe Northern Department. He ar- usurpation blew them into a flame, 
tived with his command in Avgust,;and an open rupture took place about. 
and joined the army under general the Gth or @ih of September. 
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The Elite under Morgan in the 
position: of Behmus’ Heights, took 
ground in front of the centre, and re- 
ported through Arnold as a portion 
of his division, who it was discover. 
ed on inquiry had issued an order to 
that effect. Butas his command was 
limited specifically to the left wing of 
the army, the extension of his autho- 
rity over a corps which did not be- 
long to that wing; and which by évery 
rule of duty and of service, as well 
as every motive of rae and effect, 
must be held responsible to the gene- 
ral only, Could not be justified either 
by principle, precedent or analogy : 
He was adyised of the vepeopeyty in 
terms of delicacy, and a general or- 
der is ued for defining the “duties and 
responsibility of the advanced corps. 
Fired by what he esteemed an in- 
croachment on his rights, Arnold re- 
paired to head quarters m heat, and 
with warmth remonstrated to the 
neral against the withdrawal of Mor- 
gan from his command. His preten- 
sions were flouted, a downright quar- 
rel ensued, and Arnold demanded 
leave of absence to visit Congress ; 
which was instantly granted, and a 
letter furnished him. His command 
of course ceased’: But he continued 
to occupy his quarters, and availing 
himself of the attachment ofsome, and 
the respect of other officers, he kept 
up the appearance of command, pro- 
fessing, day after day, his determi: 
nation to retire frony the army. 
Arnold, yielding his judgment to 
his. passions, had. built. every thing 
on his own popularity and fame, with- 
out reflecting on Gates’s great ascen- 
dant with the eastern states. at that 
period. His: vanity did: not permit 
him to weigh the inequality of their 
standing ; and he had not reflected 
on the certain: odium which would 
follow his retreat from the army, 





ed for : He discovered his error, but 
failed of maguanimity to correct it ; 
and vet dared not pursue his purpose. 
irresolute, and suspended between 
pride and policy ; he wasted the time 
in preparations for his journey until 
the memorable 19th of September, 
and the still more memorable, though 
less samguinary 7th of October, 
when he usurped command, com- 
mitted several excesses on the field of 
battle, which bespoke the madman 
or drunkard, and at length fell, bad- 
ly wounded, at a point of the action 
and in a manner, which should net 
have conferred honor upon him. 





On the 23d inst. notice was issued 
from the Department of State, to 
merchants and others wishing to for- 
ward a iters to Eurgpe, that a vessel 
under the orders of the government 
will sail from N. York on the 10th 
day of February, or as soon there- 
after as possible, which will deliver 
at Orient and Falmouth; all such 
letters as may be res spectively consign 
ed to those ports, or to other places 
through the same. ‘The postage on 
the letters must be paid to N. York. 

Dird, in this city, about four 
o’clocx on the morning of | hursday 
last, of a pulmonary "affection, the 
ae EZRA DARBY, a member of 

he House of Representatives from 
he state of New- Jersey, in the 40th 
year of his age. ‘ihe customary 
marks of respect were paid to his 
memory by the legislative body, and 
his remains were yesterday consigned 
to the grave, attended to the burial 
piace by the gentlemen of both hous- 
es of Congress and a number of re- 
spectable citizens. 

c= Persons subscribing to the 
WEEKLY REGISTER, can be supplied 
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